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PRE F AG E. 


Fit was poſſible to exclude, from ſuch as are entruſted with 
the Admmiftration of Government, thoſe Paſſions and Pre- 
judlices to which human Nature is ſubjeft, one might hope to ſee 
either well regulated Monarchies or L States ſubſiſt for ever. 
It is not becauſe ſuch Forms of Rule are contrived, but becau(e 
they are executed by Men, that they moulder and crumble away 
to nothing. It ſeems, at firſt Sight, hard to give a Reaſon for 
this; but conſider, Reader, attentively, and you will find the 
Reaſon is already groen. When Men ' fit down to plan out 
Schemes of — y they commonly diveſt themſelves of Paſ- 
fions, and draw all Things according to the Diftates of Public 
Spirit; therefore ſuch In/litutions are execllent. But the Ex- 
ecution of wr Projects falling into the Hands of the ordi- 
nary Race of als, Men of weak Parts, and flrong Paſ- 
fions, ho, inſtead of conſidering Government as an Invention, 
calculated to render Many happy, by the Induſtry and Integrity 
of a Few ; ſuppoſe the Few, by being in the gement, have 
a Right to make the moſt they can of the Many ; and 2 the 
very beſt Conſtitutions in the World are firſt weakened, and, at 
length, ruined. A very ſhort Syſtem this, and yet, God knows, 
it includes the Secret of Modern Politics, . | 
De Antients, who are eſteemed wiſer than we, thought they 
could never be too grateful to Legiſlators. They believed, the 
bringing Men to liue in Society, to ſubmit to Laws, and to x6- 
nounce that wild Kind of Liberty they derived from Nature, 
was Sort of new Creation; and therefore they honaured as 
Gods, ſuch as had a Power of operating, for theſe ſalutary Pur- 
Poſes, on their Fellow Creatures. Horace, in the very bot of 
| A2 | Fit 


his Performances, ſets all this is the faireſt and fineſt Light to 
Auguſtus ; probably, with a View of engaging him to reſtore 
the Roman Republic, which he had certainly done, had it nat 
been firſt for his own private Views, and then for Livia's, The 
Remarks of Horace are admirable, though, if that was his 
Scheme, they proved unſucceſsful. But, what could a Poet do, 
where Pompey, Cato, and Brutus, failed? He ſhewed, that 
ſuth Benefattirs to their Species were very juſtly reputed more 
than Men, after Death; but Auguſtus was ſet upon being the 
firſt of Men while living; and thereſorò could not. be perſuaded 
to reſlore Liberty to the Commonwealth, though he ſhould be 
deified for it, by the Men of Senſe; and lite Romulus and 
Numa, have his Name handed down to Poſterity as a Legiſla- 
tor; which, however, had certainly been more honourable than 
that of Emperor; and the Apotheoſis that would have at- 
tended it, more authentic thun the Senate s. | 
We have, long ago, loft theſe Sort of Godlike Men, who 
ludied the good of others, and employed their Thoughts and 
Cares to ſave Men from Men, and to derive them all the Ad- 
vantages of Government, exempt from its Inconventencies. Yet 
they have been ſucceeded by another very uſeful and honourable © 
Race of Men, who (though rarely) appear, even in our Days, - 
and are diftinguiſhed by the Appellation of | PATRIOTS, 
There are many Ranks,” Titles, and Characters, amonpſt Man- 
kind, but none that comes near this : All others imply Matter of 
Benefit reſulting to the Perſon w0ho enjoys them ; whereas this 
frgnifies a Man who bleſſeth his Brethren, and is capable of re- 
cerving no Satisfaction, but the Divine one, of being conſcious 
he afts right. An Author who lately wrote the Lives of the 
De Wittes, in Engliſh, expreſſeth his Senſe of their being, as 
well as aſtecting to appear Patriots, very flrongly 3 he ſays, 
He looks upon it as his greateſt Felicity, that he had lived 
to pay a juſt Tribute of Praiſe to their Memories. Thbis is 
talking of Patriots, in the Language of Patriots, ſpoke by ſo 
ew People, that one can ſcarce conſider it as a living Tongue 
and therefore cannot be much amazed to find it not generally,un - 
derftooad, But, for all this, the Few, in all Countries, are 
capable of diſcovermg, admiring, and applauding it. | 
It is io Them the fallowing Pages are conſecrated ; to the Lo- 
vers of Truth and Virtue, of Public Spirit and Liberty, Here 
breathes the honeſt, upright, and diſintereſted PATRIOT, 


tho feels for his Country, not Himſelf; who aims at inſpiring 
Counſels 
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Counſels of General, not Privat Utility ; who deals fairly amd 
freely with all Characters, and ſhews Approbation, or Diſlite, 
as they tend to benefit, or to diſhonour, his Country ; who it 
equally incapable of concealing or diſſembling his Sentiments, but 
t+eats the great Affairs of Europe with the ſame Franchiſe and 
Implicity, as if he diſcourſed only of Family-Conctyns. He has 
no Complacencies, no Reſerves ; what he thinks, he ſays; com- 
plains with Warmth, as well as blames with Freedom; aſſem- 
bles in a very narrow Compaſs all the Facts, all the Reflections, 
neceſſary to his Purpoſe ; and, with great Strength and Per- 
ſpicuity, fo ranges them, that they throw 2255 upon each other, 
and make the while Diſcourſe à perfect Demonſtration, It is 
impoſſible to read, without diſcerning this; and the we cannot 
be fo thoroughly Maſters here of certain Facts, as the People 
are in the Country for which it was calculated, yet we know 
them Jficiently to * the Fuſtice of his Deductiůont, and 
to be convinced by the Solidity of his Reaſoning, * 
By force of Cuflom, and ſome other Reaſons I don't care 10 
mention, we are in Britain grown out of Love with ſet Speeches, 
and fancy nothing can flrike or perſuade, but ſudden and unpre- 
meditated Harangues, Yet, notwithſtanding this Prejudice, I 
fancy (if it has had no Wrong done by its Tranſlator) this 
us will make its Way, and, perhaps, reſtore ſome Degree of 4 
redit to that Manner of * 5 is will be found far 
enough from being ling, an ariher ill from being tedious, a 
There is ſomething exact, but nothing dull or tireſome in the Me- 
thad: It has Fire, as well as Order; and thi the Whole is 
grave and ſerious, like its Subject, yet ſometimes there are very 
quick Strokes of Raillery, and a very lively Turn of Humour. 
But the moſt valuable Thing in this (as it ought to be in all 
22 ) rs the Beit, and the Deſign it; not to ſerve the 
peaker, not to give Weight to, or ſupport, the Purpoſes of any 
Party ; not to outface Truth with 2 Arguments; but 
to remove Prejudices, 10 recal public Spirit, to excite in his 
Countrymen thoſe Virtues neceſſary to ſave their Country ; to a- 
waken that generous Paſſion for univer ſal Liberty, which is the 
very Eſſence of the Virtue tue commend, which diſſolves the nar- 
row Ties and Connections of particular Countries, and intitles 
the PATRIOT to wuniver/al Reverence and Applauſe. 
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HO! this ſeems, to me, a Seaſon fitter for Acting 
than Speaking, and tho' I am ſatisfied, that we 
have loſt much, by neglecting the former for the 
ſake of the latter; yet, I am for once determined 
to follow the Cuſtom of thoſe I condemn, and trouble you 
with a Speech: A long Speech too; which is a Thing not 

a little out of my Way ; and therefore I will begin it, by ) 
giving the Reaſons which led me to make it. "Theſe are 
Three. The firſt, That I may lay before you at once my 
Sentiments of the whole Compaſs of your Concerns: The 
ſecond, Becauſe I perceive you are much affected by ſuch 
Harangues: And the third, Becauſe, for what I have to 

ſay, no Seaſon is ſo proper as the preſent. pe 

We have been for ſome Time ſuſpended, as to our Hopes 
of arriving at a ſecure and ſolid Peace, by Means of a vi- 
gorous War, or of a well-conduQted Negotiation ; and 
while we have endeavoured to compaſs our Ends, by a 
Mixture of both Methods, we have proſecuted neither with 
any good Effect. Our Barrier is loſt, our Armies beaten; 
Aill we make War. Our Mediation is rejected, our Pro- 
poſitions lighted ; yet ſtill we treat. When you fitſt ran 
this Courſe, I took a good deal of Pains to ſhew you, how 
_ contrary it was to Reaſon, and yet you would go on: Now, 
tho Experience might convince you how far you have 
gone wrong, you ſeem {till inclined to proceed. What 


can this end in? I will not ſay what; becauſe tho” eaſy to 
| | foreſee, 
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foreſee, it would be irkſome to hear; but I ſpeak only te 
perſuade, and not to chagrin; and therefore I ſhall content 
myſelf with ſhewing you it can never anſwer your Deſires. 
Our Entrance into the preſent War was neither from 
Motives of Intereſt or Ambition, but of Juſtice. We en- 
tered into it as Auxiliaries, in Performance of Treaties, 
made for the Safety and Support of the State; which can 
no longer continue a State, than while ſhe performs her 
Engagements, and makes good her Treaties. We did no 
more, in this Reſpect, than Great Britain; only we were 
nearer, and our Performance of our Stipulations became 
more immediately neceſſary. We carried our Aſſiſtance 
farther, and engaged more deeply, by Degrees; but till 
in purſuance of Treaties ; which Treaties long ago re- 
quired us to act in Defence of the Empreſs Queen, with 
our utmoſt Force. This War was begun by France, to 
ſubvert the Pragmatic Sanction; and we are bound to act 
as Auxiliaries, till ſhe abandons that Deſign. Thus the 
Cauſe, the End, and the Duration of the War, are as 
plain as we car deſire. | | | 

As France began the War of her own Head, ſhe might 
alſo have put an End to it when ſhe pleaſed. We are not 
obliged by Treaties to aſſiſt in making Conqueſts upon her: 
but we are obliged to ſee her reſtore thoſe Conqueſts ſhe 
has made, in Breach of Treaties ; by which in foro Conſci- 
entiæ, ſhe was as much bound as we. But we were bound 
by Intereſt, as well as Treaty: The Pragmatic Sandt ion did 
not more concern the Queen of Hungary's Power, than 
our Safety. Her Rights could not be defeated, but at the 
ſame Expence of Ours. So that Policy, as well as Piety, 
the Reſpe& due to our Country, as well as to the good 
Faith of the Republic, required, as well as juſtified, all we 
have done. Did France diſlike this? Did ſhe unwillingly 
ſhed the Blood of her Neighbours ? Did ſhe wiſh rather to 
ſpare the Subjects of the State? She might have forced us 

to lay down our Arms, by laying down her own. 
While ſhe declined this Method, while ſhe continued 
the War, while ſhe raiſed new Commotions every-where, 
while ſhe pretended new Cauſes, as the old extinguiſhed, 
while ſhe attacked all our Allies, without Decency, as well 
as unprovoked, why ſhould ſhe exclaim againſt the Repub- 
lick? Could we do leſs than we have done againſt her, if 
a we 
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we conſider Things in this Light? But if we reflect how 

far her unjuſt Reſentment has engaged her to treat us as 
Principals in the War, ought we not to haye done more ? 
Was there any Road more open to Peace than making 
War without 1 and employing Force to teach Am- 
bition Reaſon ? Did not the Houſe of Auſtria do this for us 
in 1672, when attacked by the ſame Power, in a former 
hot Fit of political Phrenſy? Did not the Emperor and 
Great-Britain act the ſame Part towards us in 1702? Did 
not the firſt War ſave our Country, and did not the laſt 
give us our Barrier? What doubts then could we entertain, 
that War muſt be puſhed, until France put all Things a- 
gain in /ffatu quo prius? | 

Had we liſtened to this Reaſoning in Time (I ſay liſten- 
ed, becauſe you know it was preached) the War had been 
at an End long before now, Had we armed effectually at 
once, and declared to what End we had armed, without 
Reſerve, we had gained Credit, and done our Buſineſs, 
The Force we have ſince employed, would have covered 
our Frontier then; and the Princes of the Empire, had 
they ſeen us hearty in our. own Intereſts, would haye fol- 
Jowed our Example ; I mean, would have been true to 
their Intereſts, and not ſuffered their Territories to be o- 
verrun, and their Subjects ruined, without conſidering the 
Power that did it as an Enemy. But you Joſt that Occa- 
ſion; yet one thing you may gain from it: Suffer your- 
ſelves to ſee that you loſt it ; —— and repair your Error, 
by reſolving to embrace the next Opportunity? You are 
indeed Auxiliaries ſtill ; but, as Auxiliaries, you may he as 
effectually undone by the War as if en were Principals, 
This makes the Matter equal. Carry on the War effectu- 
ally either Way, you are ſafe : But, if you will not carry 
it on effeftually, don't carry it on at all. You will then 
be undone indeed, as a State, but private Perſons will 
fave their Money. At 

But let us now conſider, what you have done, by Way 
of Negotiation, for reſtoring Peace, You 'had not now 
ſuch a Miniſter at Paris, as 525 B. who could uſe Stateſ- 
men, Courtiers, Beaux, Prieſts, and Miſtreſſes, to ſerve 
his Maſters, from whom the Boſoms of his Counſellors, 
and the ſecret Drawers of the Grand Monarch's Cabinet, 
were not ſafe, if they held Things dangerous to the Repub- 


lic, 
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lic. But the Concerns of your Country were in the Hands 
of a Gallicix d Dutchman, one who ſpoke the Language of 
Verſailles, and repreſented the Beſt of his Countrymen, as 
no better than himſelf ; one' who ſtudied to make his Court 
there, by repreſenting more timorous than you were, 
at the ſame Time that he laboured, by his Epiſtles to your- 
ſelves, to make you what he had thought fit to repreſent 
you. This eloquent Framer of laviſh Addrefſes miſtook 
all your Inſtructions, and murdered all the Memorials he 
had Orders to preſent. Inſtead of expoſtulating, he whined; 
inſtead of ſhewing why you granted Succours, he apologiz'd 
for it: Yet, which is equally ſtrange, continue him, and 
the War. | | 

When, with much ado, you were brought to act with 
ſome Vigour and Spirit, you ſent again to the Moſt Chri- 
ſtian King, as it were to deprecate his Anger. Some other 
Steps you took to pacify France, and to mingle, what can- 
not be brought to join, a Spirit of Kindneſs, and of Re- 
ſentment. - You did all this, without Queſtion, from the 
beſt Principle in the World. You hate War heartily, and 
this you ſent Miniſter after Minifter to tell your Enemy, 
This raiſed the Spirits of the French Miniſtry, who thought 
your Troops would behave wondrous meekly in the Field, 
when your Miniſters publickly complimented their King 
upon his coming home from knocking their Brains out. 
There was ſomewhat in this fo irreconcilable to the Dig- 
nity of a free State, that ſome of the old Miniſters could 
not believe theſe Speech-Makers came from the fame Coun- 
try the Plenipo's did, at the Conferences at Gertruydenhurgh, 
where they treated the Gallic Stateſmen very Cavalierly. 
This odd and fantaſtical Counter- pace of War and Peace, 
at a Time, has hurt you exceedingly; it has diſcouraged 
your Soldiers, diſtreſſed your Subjects, alarmed your Allies, 
made the reſt of the World ſmile, and your Enemies de- 
ſpiſe you. | 4 
W you cannot ſay, that it has produced any of the good 
Effects that you expected, or been attended with any one 
of the good — you propoſed. The very Deſign 
of the War, viz. the Ruin of the Houſe of Auftria, was 
of ſuch a Nature as might well have juſtiſied you in de- 


claring War upon it; and, perhaps, if you had put your - 
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ſelves in a Condition of doing, and had threatened it, your 
Miniſter, intruſted: with the Meſſage, had been better 
treated than the Paraſite - H----, But, though content 
to act as Auxiliaries, you made an Excuſe for that, as if 
you-ſent your Wiſhes one Way, and your Troops another. 
Vout Barrier, however, was attacked with peculiar Vio- 
lence, «though the Buſineſs might as well have been done 
another Way; thoſe Fortreſſes were not only taken, but 
abſolutely ruined; your Troops forced to ſcandalous Capi- 
tulat ions; and afterwards worſe uſed, - the Benefits of the 
laſt Treaty of Commerce taken away; and ſo many other 
Indignities offered you, that barely to report them is an in- 
ſupportable Burden to a free Mind. Yet on you have ſtill 
went; Verſailles was crouded with D- -ch Ambaſſadors ; 
and where, in former Times, we ſent Couriers, you now 
ſent Miniſters, who were hardly better read. 11 
This Humour of negotiating in the Midſt of a War, will 
appear ſtill more mala: propos, if you advert to the Conduct 
of your Allies. When the Storm firſt broke upon Ger- 
many, and her Majeſty the Queen of Hungary and Bohemia 
found herſelf deprived of one Capital (Prague), and obliged 
to leave another (Henna) in order to remain in ſome De- 
gree of Safety at Preſburgh, you never heard of her ſuppli- 
-cating ſor Peace, or ſending Miniſter after Miniſter to offer 
Terms. On the contrary, ſhe applied herſelf ſteadily to 
the defending what was left; and relied, for Security, on 
her Forces, and her Allies. Vet, her Condition was, at 
that Time, humanly ſpeaking, much worſe than ours; 
and, had ſhe been ſo inclined, ſuch Applications had been 
far more excuſable. But ſhe knew there was no making 
them, but by betraying her on and the Common Cauſe; 
and therefore, even in her greateſt Extremity, ſhe publicly 
declared they ſhould ſtand. or fall together. Ms Firmneſs 
in a righteous: Cauſe, : procured 1 infi- 
nite Reſources, and, by the Bleſſing of Providence on her 
Arms, perpetual Succeſss. 61 2007182 or 25Y 
. Reaſons of the . ſame prudential Nature, in regard to 
Trade, and ſome others, which have been ſufficiently ma- 
- nifeſted, might have furniſhed: an Apology: for the Br 
- Nation, had ſhe acted leſs vigorouſly.: But, in the firſt 
Place, ſhe forced the Aench to declare War, which 2 
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Loſs of Cape Breton has made them repent; and, fince 
that Declaration of War, no Intercourſe, till. very lately, 
and by our Procuring, has there been between the two Na- 
tions. This, you plainly diſcern, bas not been from the 
Credit of any particular Minjſtry, but from the bent and 
frowardneſs of the People, vexed at every Diſappointment, 
murmuring at eveay Relaxation; and continually preſſing 
the moſt vigotous Meaſures, as the only fafe and ſure. 
Means of coming at an honourable Peace. They ſee 
plainly, that France has an Advantage from every Delay ; 
draws. in new Allies, whenever the Confederates. draw 
Breath; and that, to put an End to theſe Evils, we muſt 
cruſh the evil Spirit. = 
As to the. heroic Monarch of Sardinia ; his Wiſdom, 
Courage, and Fidelity, are the Admiration of our own, 
and will be celebrated in lateſt Times. He was Proof, 
in the Beginning, againſt all Threats and Temptations ; 
took the Part that became him; and has remained fixed, 
to it through all Fortunes. France hath ſent many Mini- 
ſters to him, who have returned re inſecta; and thereby 
raiſed his Glory on the Ruins of their own, Reputation. 
He has been, reduced almoſt to his Capital, and his Troops 
have been ſcarce ſtrong enough ta, cover it from a Siege z 
but even This could not reduce him to treat, much leſs to 
ſend. his Miniſters Poſt. The Common Cauſe has entirely 
occupied his Heart, and his Affections: If it prevailed, he 
knew himſelf ſecure ; but he knew alſo there was noSecus, 
rity without it. His conduct would be a pleaſing Theme, 
if it were not inimitable, A Government divided lik 
ours, into many Hands, cannot come upto one admini 
by the beſt, the braveſt, the greateſt, of Men; But, how+ 
ever, his Example ſhould encourage us; ſince it ſhews, 
that Virtue, Integrity, and a good Cauſe, are invincible 
Things. So our Anceſtgrs thought, and knew; and fo, if 
it de not our own Faults, ma We. FWW 
The French are wiſe and able Politicians (otherwiſe why 
would we fear or. imitate the French?) and you ſee how 
they made and managed a War, when they once thought 
fit to fall into it. Fhey were weary of growing lowly - 
eat, of augmenting gradually their 5 ot and faking 
me to become more powerful than their Neighbours : 
* B 2 farqurable 
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avourable Opportunity offered, and they embraced it. Im- 
mediately Negotiations were ſet on foot, and Alliances 


cbncluded. She wanted Friends at that Juncture, and ſhe 


bought them, without haggling for the Price. By this Step 
France had Cuſtomers enough; and thoſe who came at the 
latter End of the Fair were bought Dog-cheap. But ſhe 
was ready for War, before theſe Treaties were well made ; 
her Armies entered Germany on the very Heels of her Am- 
baſſadors; they had ſcarce told Princes ſhe was their Friend, 
before her Troops made them ſenſible ſhe was alſo their 
Miſtreſs. There was not much of Decorum, it is true, 
in all this; but there was abundance of good Senſe. What 
they did might be wrong, on the Whole; yet thus far they 
managed right. | | M45 | 

* But the French, who are wiſe and able Politicians, did 
more than all this: They had a very bad Cauſe, but they 
boaſted of it for all that. Ambition dwelt in their Hearts, 


but Juſtice was ever in their Mouths. They broke Trea- 


ties from equitable Motives, and attacked the Fatherleſs, 


out of pure Regard to the good Cauſe, which got the bet- 
ter of Tenderneſs and Compaſſion, You ftared and tremb- 


led at this; but ſome of your Writers took the Courage to 


expoſe their Conduct. Still France was not aſhamed : She 
complained to you of thoſe ſaucy Scribblers, that had the 
Impudence to ſpeak unſeaſonable Truths; and covered her 
own Cauſe with ſuch plauſible Pretences, that many Peo- 


ple here began to doubt, whether Breach of Faith was a 


rime, or whether Treaties were binding according to the 
Letter or not. The Power of France, while it carried all 
before it in Germany, got the better of commen Senſe in 
Hand. When Lintz was taken, we began to recover our 
Wits: As ſoon as we ſaw the French were not omnipotent, 
Wwe made no Scruple of queſtioning their Omniſcience.  ._ _ 
_ Yet the French were wiſe and able Politicians, though 
they loſt their Game; from their Fear of riſking too much. 
They puſhed very far, but not far enough : unco- 
yered their Country, they exhauſted their Treaſures but 
they did not ſend their laſt Man, and their laſt Stiver, into 
the Empire. The great Legiſlator of Germany could not 
execute his Plan without them ; and from this they failed, 


Renn n and, after waſting an 
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Aria, had only the Pleaſure of diſtreſſing her for a few 


tively conſidered what an immenſe Expence this War 


11 
hundred Millions, for the Deſtruction of the Houſe of Au- 


Weeks; and then the Marſhal was ſhut up in Prague, 
who was to have treated a Peace on the Ramparts of Vienna. 
But how came the French to make this falſe Step? Theſe 
wiſe and able Politicians, do They Err ſometimes? I 
don't ſay that. —No, I always admire the French. 
They were very prudently miſtaken, and miſcarried by 
being excellent Politicians.— Shall I tell you how !—— 
They would not believe Yan Hoey, they could not conceive 
you would behave yourſelves as you did. 

If the Miniſters of the Moſt Chriſtian King had atten- 


would draw after it, they, perhaps, had never entered into 
it: But, had they gone roundly through with their Un- 
dertaking, and poured- in all their Troops and Money at 
once into Germany, they had executed their Scheme, and 
ſpent leſs than the War has now coſt them, But one 

ampaign they reckoned on; and, being out in that 
Computation, they began to retrench, and, conſequently, 
to loſe Ground. By this Means their great Project evapo- 
rated, their Allies were undone, and France reduced to 
think of ſaving Herſelf, and getting ſomething for her 
Trouble. A great Fall this, from directing all Europe, 
to guard againſt all Europe; from making Emperors, to 
behold Emperors made in ſpite of her; from giving Law 
to Kings to receive it from them; and from humbling one 
great Power in Germany, to become dependent on another. 

et this we muſt own is the Caſe, and the plain Effects 
of not acting with Vigour, in the right Place, and at 
the right Seaſon. 


1 


From the Time, however, they embraced this new 


Syſtem, they have acted exactly right, and have puſhed 


where they were like to ſucceed beſt by puſhing. Their 


ableſt, their moſt fortunate General, their oldeſt and 
beſt-diſciplined Corps, their matchleſs Train of Artillery, 
all are employed in the Leu Countries, Their Magazines 
are filled in the Winter, their Regiments recruited, their 
Schemes concerted, nay, ſometimes executed, in that Sea» 
ſon, which others will have an abſolute Seaſon of Receſs. 
Always active, always provident, whatever becomes — 
| o 
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other Armies: This we ſee is always ſuperior, at leaſt, 
if not complete. They purſue here one uniform Plan, and 
execute it Step by Step, though every Step is foreſeen by 
Friend and Foe: - Foreſeen, alas! but not prevented. 
The favourite Marſhal is as abſolute as his Mafter ; he 
knows what he wants; demands, and is ſupplied. 

After this Manner a War is carried on with Succeſs. It 
is-not Plans concerted at the Cloſe of one Year, and the 
Froops that are to execute them drawn together in the 
midft of the-next, that will prevail. Tt is not mature De- 
liberation; a nice Calculation of Quota's, a fcrupulous Re- 
gard to Oeconomy, that will do; theſe may be right in 
civil Concerns, but, in military, other Maxims ſhould 
take place. Thoſe who are to act, ſhould be truſted to 
contrive; we muſt do not only what is fit, but what is ne- 
ceſfary : Our Frugality may be ſeen in our Houſes, but 


ought not to be practiſed in the Field. There are Seaſons 


for all Things. War is a Tempeſt none would raife ; but, 
when we are in it, we muſt be governed by it. We muſt 
hy our Account with ſome Inconveniencies, which we had 
better impoſe on ourſelves, to ſome good Purpoſe, than ſtay 
and ſuffer them to be impoſed on us by Neceſſity. Had 
we acted ever fo vigorouſly, the Troops of the Republic 
had not ſuffered more than they do now; had we entered 
France after Dettingen, our Soldiers had kept Garifon—— 
where they are now Priſoners, —- n | 
For, let me entreat you to conſider the paſt and the pre- 


ſent Condition of all theſe Powers. Have not we ſeen the 


French, and their Allies, literally, at the Gates of Vienna, 
and are they not now driven out of Germany? But by what? 
By Prayers, Treaties, Negotiations? No, by Arms, Reſo- 
lation, and a glorious Contempt of Danger. Have we not 


feen the French Colours waving in Britain, an Army of 


defperate Highlanders advanced into the Heart of that 
Kingdom, and a numerous French Army, ready to be 
wafted ever to its Coaſts? But what then? Did this extort 
an Ambaſſy? Was it thought a Warrant for private Ne- 
gotiation ? Nothing like it. The Britiſb Nation provided 
for her own Safety, and carried on her military Operations 
by Land and Sea. Her Credit, and what Wonder? was 
ſomewhat diſturbed at Home; but for all that, AP 
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truly a Wonder, ſhe punctually fulfilled her Engagements 
abroad, and her Allies were equally benefited'by her Aſſiſt- 
ance, and edified by her Example. The Diſpute lafted 
long, and the laſt Struggle was ſharp ; but the Good Cauſe 
prevailed, and the Tools of. France were overcome: So they 
have been in /taly, and the poor Remains that have paſſed 
the Var, ſeemed reſerved to teach their boaſting Legions 
never more to dream of conquering that Country. Diſap- 
pointed at Cont, harrafſed at Alexandria and Tortona, beat- 
en, when inſpired by Deſpair, at Placentia, ruined at Rotto- 
Freddo, and flying ever ſince, they proclaim to the World 
this Truth, that they never prevail where they are heartily 
oppoſed 3/ and that the firſt Step to beating the French is, 
not to fear them. F To it 1 4 , 

Let this Leſſon, at laſt, be learned by us. Theſe mighty 
Conquerors have entered every- where by Treachery, and 
have been expelled by Force except in the Lou Coun- 
tries. There, aſſuredly, will their Laurels be next blaſted, 
if we once take up this Precept, and lay aſide Fear, which 
ſure ſo many Examples may well teach us. This is the 
firſt, this the only Maxim we want, all the reſt will follow 
of Courſe; and when our Freedom is once fixed, and our 


Jlory reſtored, we ſhall wonder, that ſo eaſy a Thing was 


ſo long neglected. But there is no Time to ſpare, no 
Meaſures to be pt. You muſt lay aſide all Treaties, but 
thoſe for taking Troops into yout Servioe; and, that you 
may the mare readily incline to this, I ſhall ſhew you two 
Things, moſt clearly. The firſt is, that you muſt be un- 
done by any Peace that is coneluded at preſent: The next, 
that one Campaign, made in earneſt, will fix the Freedom 
of Eurupe, and your Liber ties. 

There are none, who have any Acquaintance with the 
Affairs of Europe, but muſt know, and confeſs, that the 
tearing from the Houſe of Auſtria the Poſſeſſions ſhe inhe- 
rits from the Houſe of Burgundy,” has been the great View 
of Fance; and, for preventing which, our Neighbours 
have often interpoſed. It would take up too much Time, to 
\hew by how many different Metbods, and under how 
many ſeveral Pietences, this has been attempted for a Cen- 
tury paſt: And therefore let us only reſſect on the four laſt 
general Wars, which, whatever might be given out, were, 
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at the Bottom, all calculated to bring this about; viz. 
thoſe of 1672, of 1689, of 1702, and of 1741. Some- 
thing was done towards completing this favourite Scheme 
in each of the three former, but more than in them all has 
been done in this laſt ; and we know, that till their Affairs 
were ruined in Itah, the French looked upon the entire 
Conqueſt of the Low Countries as the Work but of one 
Campaign more; and in Truth, as Things have gone, 
they had but too, too much Reaſon to expect it. I need 
not tell you, that, this once done, we ſhould ceaſe to be, 
and France would ſpeedily become, a Maritime Power. 

There is another Thing, no leſs known and certain. 
France never concludes one War, but with a View of en- 
tering upon another, for which ſhe wants. ſpecious Reaſons. 
Be ſo juſt to yourſelves, therefore, as to reflect whether, 
at preſent, you have any Hopes of ſeeing France, out of 
her boaſted good Will to this State, the laſt Proof of which, 
at Liege, was very convincing,” relinquiſh, abſolutely, all 
her Acquiſitions on this Side. The Negative is very cer- 
tain. You received it but the other Day from her Pleni- 
potentiary quite naked, and without ſo much as the gauſe 
Covering of Compliment, which to the French is fo cheap 
a ManabEuacs 7 1: nobnow Hor} he | 

But if they are to retain Any, let them keep All, We 
ſhall be the ſafer for it. I ſay, let them keep All; for we 
can never fleep ſure with the Knife at our: Throats ; but 
perhaps we may, if it is laid upon the Table, that is, it 
France keeps a Part only of her late Conqueſts, by Treaty. 


She will not then fail to magnify her Tenderneſs and Mo- 


deſty; her Partiſans will raiſe the ſame Notes ſtill higher, 
and all the Rabble of Gallicized Dutchmen, which, God 
knows, are but too numerous, will be dead drunk with 
French Moderation. Do but figure to yourſelves, what 
notable Security we ſhall have, when we are in this hope · 
ful Situation, and while France is at work in preparing ſor 

the laſt Scene, which you may be ſure will be ſhort. 
Do not fanſy I take Things for granted, purely to ter- 
rify and affright you, though in Lethargies we ſometimes 
take great Liberties with our Friends: The Caſe is really 
ſo, your own Conduct proves it. Why did you bear fo 
long with France ; why look on her Irruptions into Ger- 
many ſo tamely, why adminiſter Aſſiſtance ſo flowly to 
your 
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you Allies? You were deceived. Fan ey and all- his 

iſter Nurſes, fairly ſung you tofleep. Why, as the Pan- 
ger grew nearer,. did you not ſtir ; why when excluded 
the Benefits of Peace, did you not declare War ; why, 
when this haughty Power treats you with peculiar Indignity, 
do you, in Return, make new Overtures, new Submiſſions ; 
as if it were a Trial of Skill between us, whether You have 
moſt Patience, or She moſt Pride ? Is it nqt becauſe you 
are afraid of her Power? And will you be leſs afraid 
when ſhe has more Power, and is a nearer and more for- 
midable Neighbour? Will your Fears ceaſe in the fame 
Proportion they, ought to riſe? or are we really fo phleg - 
matick, that, in order to raiſe our Courage, it is neceſſary 
fo drive us fo Deſpair? If you chuſe Negotiating rather 
than Fighting now, what will you then? At preſent you 
rely more on your Plenipotentiaries than your Generals ; 
but you will then have little Uſe for either. You would be 
glad to ſee the French out of Bruſſels, Antwerp, and Oftend; 
but would that ſecure you from ſeeing them there again ? 
Is not your Frontier expoſed, let them be ever ſo diftant ? 
Your Barrier, is it not ruined as well as loſt ? Has not the 
Behaviour of France, during the laſt War, made a double 
Security neceſſary ? You cannot draw it from the having 
thoſe Places reſtored, which are deſtroyed. From whence 
then ean, you have it? By humbling the Power of France; 
and, inſtead of truſting to a perpetual Neutrality, ſecuring 
your further Safety by a perpetual Alliance, which may 
replace your Barrier, and remove your Danger. | 
. At the ſame Time that you ſee how deſperate your 


Diſeaſe has grown, by your not apprehending, or not at- | 


tending to, your Danger, you ſee the only poſſible Re- 
medy ; ſee it within your Reach, and, as far as human 
Wiſdom can diſcern, ſee that it will be ſtill effectual. 
When France. began the preſent War, ſhe was indeed ter- 


rible. She broke into Germany with numerous Armies, 


and ſhe had charmed the Germans themſelves into aſſiſting 
towards their own Deſtruction. But all this drained her, 
both of Blood and Treaſure ; and ſhe was ſo ſenſible of her 
Loſs, as gladly to repaſs the Mine. In Tah her Lot hag 
been the very ſame; fatal Battles, and fruitleſs Sieges, 
have brought her Forces low in Reputation, as well ag 


Numbers, Here, in the Low Countries, Fontenoy was a 
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victory that coſt more than it was worth: Liege, too, 
coſt very dear, and was worth nothing. Suffer yourſelves 
therefore coolly to conſider the Thing, and you will 
plainly ſee, that tho it is a Giant you are going to engage, 
yet it is à Giant that has run his Race; run himſelf out 
of Wind, and has much ada to ſtand upon his Legs. 

The Picture may be coarſe, but it is like. | 
When this unhappy War firſt began, the good Lord Starr, 
who remembered the Maxims in Uſe, when Fighting was 
in Faſhion with us, always inſiſted, that France could not 
maintain herſelf at once on the Rhine, and in the Low 
Countries. Experience has ſhewn this to be very true ; 
but if ſhe could not do this in her full Strength, how 
Hall ſhe do much more when her Strength is ſo much leſs ? 
The preſent Invaſion of Provence demands Half her Force; 
and, at the ſame Time, deprives her of a great Part of her 
Reſources, If we form a good Army in our own Ter- 
ritories, and the Allies enter Lorraine with an Army of an 
Hundred Thouſand Men (which, if we are frugal enough 
not to ſtint our Subſidies, may be done), the Low Coun- 
tries are recovered, It may be without a Siege ; to be 
ſure, without a Battle. An open Country is very ſoon 
won; and the French may ſpeedily learn, that, in deſtroy- 
ing our Barrier, 'they ruined their own. This once _ 
formed, I will not ſay, we may treat a Peace, a la Bel- 
Eiſſe, on the Ramparts of Paris ; but we may ſurely pre- 
ſcribe to her Juſt Terms, when entering her Territories on 
each Side with ſuperior Forces, | wh 
This is not the fine-ſpun Scheme of a profeſſed Stateſ- 
man, but the plain Senſe of an honeſt Patriot. IT am not 
an inveterate Enemy of France, a Creature of the Court 
of Viema, or an Inſtrument of that of Landen, but a 
downright Dutchman, concerned for the Safety, and zeal- 
ous for the Freedom, Welfare, and Glory of my Country. 
J propoſe to you nothing that is dark, dangerous, or im- 
practicable; but what is dictated by your Intereſts, and 
requiſite in your preſent Circumſtances. Vou have now no 
other Choice to make; you have no more Time to loſe. 
'The Whole is before you, and All is in your own Power. 
You have ſhewn ſufficiently how much you are afraid of be- 
ing made a Province of France; and therefore we have a 
Right to expect you ſhould be ready to do whatever appears 


_—— 
neceſſary to prevent. it. If Theſe are your Sentiments, 
this is your Road, this is your Time; and you will 'no 
longer heſitate about what muſt be done to prevent your 
being undone. You ſeem to be affected with what I have 
ſaid, and this encourages me to go on. AED 
Firſt, then, mind but One Thing at once? Lay afidg 
Negotiating, which, you find, does nothing; and prepare 
for the ſole Thing that will do; a yigorous, and, Which 
js of no leſs Conſequence, an early Campaign. Inſtead of 
equipping new Plenipotentiaries for Verſailles, Tet them re- 
ir to the Courts of the Empire ; You will find them will- 
ing enough to ſpare you Troops; and, in the mean time, 
you may recruit and augment your own. If your Genes» 
rals ask Forty, give them Fifty Thouſand ; you will fave 
Money, and ſpare Bloodſhed, by favirg a Campaign; 
„ beſides, your Example will be a Law to your Allies. 
Is the Money wanting? Raiſing Troops will raiſe that. 
Let a Subſcription be made on the Back of your Declara- 
tion of War, and in Three Days it will be full, Have 
you any Doyhts about your Allies? This is the ſureſt Way + 
to remove them. Take this Step, and they will take any 
Step you pleaſe. Are you apprehenſive of French Reſent- 


ment ? This will ſet you at Eaſe. Be you but once juſt 


to yourſelves, and France will reſyme her Reſpect. DG 
you arm, and ſhe will very ſoon treat. = 

But do nothing by halves. Reſolve what will content 
you, and ftick to that. Be fure, that, as ſoon as you 
ſhew yourſelves in earneſt, a Thouſand Arts, will be tried 
to take you off, If theſe make any Impreſſion, all is loſt. 
I do not abſolutely ſay, you ſhould refuſe all Terms; but 
his I ſay, That you ſhould fix them with your Allies, and 
liſten to nothing till they are granted, You may then 
treat if you will, But, if you ſhould avoid it till ſome- 
thing material is done, it would be ſtill better. All Nego- 
tiations retard Buſineſs, Time to France js All: Give her 
That, ſhe will recover her Strength; or, at leaſt, ſhe will 
find ſome Way to cover her Weakneſs, Before ſhe can do 
this, is the Juncture of Succeſs. Let the Courier from 
Lorraine meet the Courier from Provence at Paris: Nor 
would it be amiſs, if you furniſhed Matter at the fame - 
Inſtant for an Expreſs from _ We have had a vaſt 
deal of bad News by One Foſt here at the Hague ; Tet 
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et if our Neighbours aft bear it better; for ſure we 
„ juſtly ſay, By this Time it is their Turn, Me have 
been diſturbed, let Dem be diſturbed too. | 


It is evident, from the laſt Compaign, that Hynes is not 
invulnerableÞ but that in ſome Parts {fe may be hurt. 
Let us exert ourſelves, this Campaign, and we ſhall be ſa- 
tisfied the is not invincible, or her Propoſitiogs always un- 
intelligible. Tf we do but deal roundly with her, ſhe will, 
in Return, deal plainly with us. Our Fifld-Marſhals will, 
I dare ſay, prove our, beſt. Plenipotentjaries ; and the 
Drums and Trumpets in our Army be the firſt Muſic 


t proclaims Peace. | , 

I have taken up much,of your Time — but, J hope, 
13 Effect. The Eyes of Europe are upon us: Our 
Allies are at aftand, till we take ſome Step: Our People 


q Sager to ſee the Credit of the Republic revived; and her 
r 


oops at Liberty, Take then at once a Reſolution wor- 
thy of your "Anceſtors, your preſent Circumſtances, the 
Zonfidence repoſed in you by your People and Allies, your 
own Fame, and the Approbation of Poſterity. Take it, 
and be confident the Succeſs will be anſwerable to the 
Cauſe: For remember it is an Appeal to GOD; and that 
the GOD of 7u/lice is alſo the GOD of Battle. 
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